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Implementation of the Environmental Protocol
"The Devif, as they say, "is in the details." The previous chapters of this report have discussed the background of the Protocol and the challenge of balancing the equally important goals of good science and good environmental stewardship. In becoming a party to the Protocol, a state undertakes to fully implement its provisions. For the United States, implementation will involve a combination of federal legislation and regulation. These implementing documents will determine the conditions in which U.S. science will be done in the Antarctic. The challenge for the legislators and regulators will be to craft these documents so that the dual goals of advancing science and stewardship are achieved. This chapter outlines the most serious concerns expressed about the implementing process and its outcomes and makes recommendations that the Committee believes will best accomplish the goals of the Protocol.
ENVIRONMENTALLY RESPONSIBLE AND SCIENCE-FRIENDLY LEGISLATION
Antarctica is a remote place. Even by today's standards, to work in or visit Antarctica requires extra commitment and effort. Most antarctic scientists share the Protocol's commitment to protection of the antarctic environment and support effective implementation of the Protocol's goals. As the Antarctic Tteaty provides and the Protocol specifically recognizes, a primary purpose of human presence on the continent is the advancement of science. Consequently, it is important that both the principles and the specifics of implementation be based on a balancing and integration of these two goals.
Many antarctic scientists have concerns, however, that the journey through the bureaucracy of required forms and approval loops may become figuratively more arduous than the journey to the continent itself. To avoid this and other potential pitfalls, implementation must be carried out with an appreciation of
47ed information. The Protocol calls for the planning and conduct of activities in the Antarctic Tleaty area "on the basis of information sufficient to allow prior assessment of, and informed judgments about their possible impacts" that "take full account of the scope and ... cumulative impacts of the activity" (Article 3(2)(c)(i)-(ii)). In many cases, however, information relating to a particular planned activity is limited or indirect. Strict or rigid definition of sufficient information could lead to the imposition of prolonged information-gathering studies that prevent more valuable scientific activity and indeed have greater cumulative environmental impacts. The challenge will be to ensure that the sufficient information requirement is applied pragmatically, weighing the value against the potential environmental harm of proposed activities, and not used to block activities or impose unwarranted data gathering programs.
